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THE POUNDING OP NUESTRA SENOEA DEL REFUGIO, 
THE LAST SPANISH MISSION IN TEXAS 

WILLIAM E. DUNN 

Active research in the state and ecclesiastical archives of Spain 
and Mexico during the past two decades has made it possible to 
clear up many obscure periods in the history of that portion of 
the United States that was formerly included in the Spanish 
colonial domain. During recent years many scholarly books and 
monographs have been written on a variety of themes in this 
field, knowledge of which had previously been confined chiefly 
to the realm of myth and tradition. Much yet remains to be 
written in final form, but by means of the steady stream of docu- 
mentary materials that have been obtained from foreign archives 
by such institutions as the Library of Congress, the University 
of Texas, and the University of California, the few remaining 
gaps can now be bridged over. 1 

Among the interesting episodes in the history of Spanish Texas 
on which very meager information in published form has been 
available is that of the founding of the last of the series of mis- 
sions by which the Spaniards endeavored to civilize the native 
tribes in and to strengthen their hold on that province. This 
belated mission, founded near the Gulf coast toward the close of 
the eighteenth century and known as Nuestra Senora del Refugio, 
represented one of the last flickers of ebbing Spanish energy and 
initiative on the northeastern frontier of New Spain. So little 
has been known about the history of this mission, however, that 
even the date of its founding has usually been erroneously given, 
while practically no details whatever have been available in re- 
gard to the circumstances which led to its establishment. It is 
the purpose of this paper to place on record the principal facts 

•A recently published text-book on "The Colonization of North Amer- 
ica" by Professors Herbert E. Bolton and Thomas M. Marshall (Mac- 
millan, 1920) embodies the principal contributions that have been madt 
in the field of Spanish colonial history in the United States. It is the 
first text-book to deal with American history from the continental rather 
than the sectional point of view, and reveals the vast amount of research 
that has been done in this comparatively new field. 
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connected with this missionary enterprise, which constitutes an 
additional evidence of the industry and zeal of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries of the Spanish Southwest, 2 

Early Missionary Activities in the Gulf Region of Texas. — The 
work of the Spaniards in Texas was greatly influenced from first 
to last by the character of the Indian tribes inhabiting that prov- 
ince. The varying degrees of success achieved were due mainly 
to divergences in the nature of the natives rather than to differ- 
ences in the methods employed in their conversion. On the San 
Antonio Eiver the Texas mission system attained its highest de- 
velopment among the weak tribes that sought the protection of 
the Spaniards against their traditional foes, the Apache. Among 
the stronger tribes of the "Texas" or Hasinai Confederacy fur- 
ther east no permanent results were obtained. Equally difficult 
was the work of the priests among the group of tribes known as 
the Karankawa, who lived along the Texas coast. Spanish do- 
minion over that region was ever hampered by reason of the hos- 
tile and barbarous nature of these Indians. 3 

The first attempt of the Spaniards to occupy the territory in- 
habited by the Karankawa was made in 1722, when the presidio 
and mission of Espiritu Santo were established on the site of 
La Salle's ill-fated settlement. The hostility of the coast tribes 
caused this early site to be abandoned four years later, the pre- 
sidio and mission being moved further inland on the Guadalupe 
Eiver. The movement for the formation of the province of 
Nuevo Santander in 1749 led to a further removal of the mission 
group to the San Antonio Eiver, near the present town of Goliad. 
Five years later a new mission called Nuestra Senora del Eosario 
was founded nearby for work among the coast tribes. The efforts 

^his study is based largely on original manuscript materials in the 
General Archive of the Indies, Seville, Spain, supplemented by other 
hitherto unused documents in the Bexar Archives of the University of 
Texas at Austin. The writer is indebted to Miss Carrie Camp, one of 
his former students at the University of Texas, for much of the prelim- 
inary research on this topic. 

s The Karankawa group included the tribe known by this name as well 
as the Cujane, Guapite, Coco, and Copane tribes, their customary haunts 
being along the islands and mainland in the region of Matagorda Bay. 
Their total number was estimated at from four to five hundred fighting 
men (Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, p. 282). 
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of the priests met at first with some measure of success, but after 
a few years the mission came to be practically deserted, and was 
entirely abandoned by the neophytes, it seems, by 1781. For 
eight years after that date the Indians refused to live at Rosario, 
until the persistent labors of Captain Manuel de Espadas of the 
presidio of Espiritu Santo bore fruit, and a number of the apos- 
tates again took up their residence at the mission. 

By 1790 Nuestra Senora del Rosario was formally re-estab- 
lished, and prospects were bright for further success. This re- 
founding of Rosario was the first step in a revival of missionary 
activity among the coast tribes, which was to have as its main 
object the conversion of the group known as the Karankawa. No 
sooner had Rosario been placed again in operation than a move- 
ment began which was to result in the founding of the last of 
the Texas missions during the Spanish regime, that of Nuestra 
Senora del Refugio or Our Lady of Refuge. 4 

Apostles to the Karankawa. — It is an interesting fact that the 
final outburst of missionary zeal in provincial Texas was due 
largely to the influence of a priest who had passed from the field 
of action many years before. This man was the venerable Father 
Margil de Jesus, to whom is rightfully due a large share of the 
credit for the Spanish occupation of Texas. He had gone to 
Texas when the province was reoccupied in 1716, and became 
president of the first permanent missions founded there. One of 
his final behests to his fellow priests in the missionary college of 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe in Zacatecas had been that they 
should never abandon the work of conversion among the Texas 
tribes. 

Fray Margil's pious interest in Texas made a deep impression 
on Father Manuel de Silva, who many years later, in August, 
1790, was elected Commissary and Prefect of the missions admin- 
istered by the Zacatecan College, which was given exclusive con- 
trol of the Texas mission field after 1767. Father Silva had 
worked for many years in the missions of New Spain, and was 
one of the most capable of the many sincere and zealous priests 

*A detailed account of the early missionary movement in the coast 
region of Texas is given in H. E. Bolton's Texas in the Middle Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 283-324, passim. 
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who endeavored to spread the doctrines of Christianity among 
the native tribes. 

Eecalling the admonitions of the sainted Pray Margil, Silva 
resolved after his election as Prefect to make the Texas mission 
field his first care. In November, 1790, he set out for Texas to 
investigate the general conditions of the missions there, and to 
make plans for their improvement and extension. He was ac- 
companied by Father Joseph Francisco Mariano Garza, a priest 
who had spent many years in missionary work in the Texas field. 5 

The two priests arrived at San Antonio in January, 1791, and 
at once began their survey. They found practically all of the 
missions in the province in a deplorable state. Among other 
calamities they learned of the repeated murders, robberies, and 
other atrocities that were being committed by the Karankawa and 
other tribes along the coast of Matagorda Bay. Although a few 
of these natives had been induced to live in the missions of 
Eosario and Espiritu Santo during the previous year, most of 
them remained uncompromisingly hostile. 7 

Knowing of the long continued and fruitless efforts of the royal 
government to pacify the coast region, Father Silva concluded 
that he could not find a more laudable or more useful task than 
the conversion of the unruly Karankawa. He therefore resolved 
to give preferential attention to the establishment of missions for 
that group of tribes. 8 

Preparations were soon completed by Father Silva for a per- 
sonal inspection of the coast region. From San Antonio, still 
accompanied by Father Garza, he made the journey to the pre- 
sidio of Espiritu Santo. The first step taken there was the send- 
ing of emissaries in the persons of some of the converted Indians 
already living at the newly restored mission of Eosario to work 
among their heathen kinsmen, and assure the latter that the 

5 Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (MS. in the General Archive of 
the Indies, Seville, Spain, Audiencia de Guadalajara, estante 104, caj6n 
1, legajo 1, pp. 1-2). Transcripts of the documents cited from this source 
throughout the present study are to be found in the Manuscripts Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

"Manuel Mufloz, Governor of Texas, to Comandante General Nava, 
January 26, 1795 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1, p. 1). 

'Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 {Ibid., pp. 2-3). 
'Ibid,, p. 3. 
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Spaniards wished to be friends. These overtures were so suc- 
cessful that within a few days the Indians began to visit the 
presidio. In return for the hospitality that was dispensed them, 
they invited the priests to return with them to their own homes, 
promising to observe faithfully the truce that had been estab- 
lished. Father Silva accepted the invitation, and visited several 
Karankawan camps on the coast, at one of which the entire pop- 
ulation promised to maintain friendly relations with the Span- 
iards. 

Both Fathers Silva and Garza were so much encouraged with 
their initial success and were so certain of the good faith of the 
Karankawa that they decided to visit other tribes along the coast, 
among which were living some of the apostates from the mis- 
sions of Espiritu Santo and Eosario, A number of these Indians 
were persuaded to return to Christian life, and others promised 
to follow their example. Having concluded these preliminary 
labors, the two priests took up their abode at Eosario mission, 
where they prepared a report of their activities for the viceroy 
in the City of Mexico, and formulated plans for their missionary 
campaign. 9 

The Temporary Founding of Nuestra Senora del Refugio. — At 
this juncture Father Silva was recalled to Zacatecas to preside 
over the provincial chapter meeting of his order. Father Garza, 
who in the meantime had been assigned as minister of Espiritu 
Santo presidio, was fully authorized to proceed with the work of 
conversion among the Karankawa. 10 Father Silva instructed his 
subordinate to work in close co-operation with the military au- 
thorities of the province, especially with Governor Mufioz, and 
to take no definite action without their approval. By such meas- 
ures the Prefect doubtless hoped to avoid the friction between 
the ecclesiastical and military authorities, which had proved to 
be the ruin of more than one missionary enterprise in Texas dur- 
ing the earlier history of the province. 11 

Father Garza, trained by long experience on the frontier, 

"Silva to the viceroy, March ]0, 1792 (Ibid., pp. 3-4). 
,0 Nava to the king, November 6, 1794; Mufloz to Nava, January 26, 
1795 (Ibid.). 

"Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Ibid., pp. 4-5). 
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seemed to have gained much influence among the coast tribes 
from the outset. In May, 1791, a number of deserters from the 
missions of Eosario and Espiritu Santo visited the priest, prom- 
ising to return to the fold if he would go with them to the 
rancheria of their kinsmen on the San Xavier River, and per- 
suade the latter to accompany them. With a special escort fur- 
nished by Governor Mufioz, Father Garza set out on this trip 
for the double purpose of reclaiming the fugitive neophytes and 
of investigating more thoroughly the possibilities of the Mata- 
gorda Bay region as a site for the new mission planned for the 
Karankawa. At the junction of the San Antonio and Guadalupe 
Rivers he selected a tentative location, to which he gave the name 
of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio. Thus was determined the name 
and first site of the mission conceived by Father Silva. 12 

Father Garza did not abate his efforts to win the friendship 
of the Karankawa, and in October of the same year made another 
trip along the coast. He again visited the place that he had 
called Refugio, being met there by almost two hundred Indians 
of the tribe in question, led by the chiefs Fresada Pinta and 
Llano Grande. The natives now asked that a mission should be 
built for them, and promised to make it their permanent home. 
"If you build a mission at the mouth of the Guadalupe River," 
?aid one of the chiefs to Garza, "the whole coast is yours." 13 

The site which had been selected by Father Garza, probably 
at the instance of the natives themselves, was squarely at t'ue 
junction of the Guadalupe and San Antonio Rivers, some eight 
miles from the coast and in the locality where the Karankawa 
were accustomed to pitch their camps for the greater part of the 
year. From this time on it seems to have been definitely re- 
garded as the future location of the new mission. 

Greatly encouraged by the progress he had made, Father Garza 
returned to Espiritu Santo, where he drew up full reports for 
the viceroy, for Silva, and for Governor Munoz. In these letters 
he besought formal permission to proceed with the founding of 
the mission. This authorization was not long delayed, for on 

12 Munoz to Nava, January 26, 1795; Nava to the king, November 6, 
1794; Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 {Ibid.). 
13 Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Ibid., p. 8). 
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December 31, 1791, the viceroy gave his assent to the plan, in- 
structing Garza directly to construct the necessary buildings and 
to provide the customary ornaments and supplies for divine 
service. 14 

More than a year was to pass, however, before the necessary 
funds and supplies, insignificant as they were, could be made 
available. In the meantime Father Silva, in Mexico, was doing 
everything possible to hasten the actual execution of his project. 
In a long letter to the viceroy, dated March 10, 1792, and writ- 
ten before he had been informed of the success of Garza's peti- 
tion, the Prefect had set forth a number of reasons why a mis- 
sion should be founded at the place called Eefugio, and also re- 
vealed his ambitious plan for the evangelization of the whole 
coast line of Texas. 

The building of a mission at the confluence of the San Antonio 
and Guadalupe Rivers, Silva said, would open up water com- 
munication between Matagorda Bay and Espiritu Santo, as well 
as with more inland points in the province. With such a mission 
to supplement the work of the re-established mission of Rosario, 
the coast region would be protected as far north as the Colorado 
River. The work of conversion and pacification would then be 
facilitated among other branches of the Karankawan group, as 
well as among the Orkokisac, the Tawakana, the Tawash, and 
the Comanche. Father Silva also suggested measures whereby 
the necessary funds could be raised. He recommended the secu- 
larization of the missions of San Antonio de Valero and of Nacog- 
doches, and the consolidation of four of the missions at San An- 
tonio into two. With the economies resulting from these changes, 
money would be available for Refugio without extra expense to 
the royal treasury. lr ' 

The raising of these various questions delayed the actual found- 
ing of Nuestra Seiiora del Refugio until reports could be received 
from the provincial officials in Texas. All of Father Garza's 
recommendations were approved except that which concerned the 
secularization of Nacogdoches mission. To this step the acting 

"Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792; Munoz to Nava, January 26, 
1795 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1); Munoz to the viceroy, February 27, 1792 
(Nacogdoches Archives, No. 81, Texas State Library). 

"Guadalajara, 104-1-1, pp. 12-17. 
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governor, Conde de Sierra Gorda, refused to give his assent. 16 
That official also advised that the construction of new missions 
be confined to Eefugio, already authorized by the viceroy. 17 

The customary amount of red tape having thus been unwound, 
there were no further obstacles to the founding of Eefugio. The 
formal beginnings of the mission were made on January 31, 
1793. Only the absolutely essential buildings could be con- 
structed with the meager funds available. Father Mariano Ve- 
lasco, who assisted Father Garza in the work of founding, was 
appointed the first regular minister of the new establishment. 
The site was at Cayo del Eefugio as chosen by Garza more than 
a year previously. 13 

For a temporary mission, Nuestra Sefiora del Eefugio seems 
to have been fairly well equipped. During the year 1793 a few 
additional buildings were constructed, but up to September of 
that year the total results were still pitifully meager. There 
were six small wooden buildings thatched with grass and straw, 
a corral for the cattle, and a large frame shed built to protect the 
miscellaneous materials that had been assembled for the construc- 
tion of a permanent church. All was surrounded by the usual 
stockade. The total expense that had been incurred amounted to 
about six thousand pesos. No figures are available as to the 
number of Indians in residence at the outset. 

Agriculture and cattle raising were the only industries planned 
for the neophytes. The Karankawa were not fitted for the more 
highly developed occupations, such as weaving, pottery making, 
tanning, etc., carried on at other missions in the Southwest. The 
aim at Eefugio seems to have been to allow the Indians as much 
ease as possible during the first year until they should be attracted 
to and feel contented with their new mode of living. It would 
be difficult to conceive of less promising material for converts 

"Governor Munoz was temporarily suspended from office pending the 
investigation of certain charges made against him. 

"Informe of Sierra Gorda, September 7, 1792, cited in Nava to the 
king, November 6, 1794 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1). See also Historia 100, 
expediente 47, folio 8 (University of Texas transcripts). 

"The first site of Refugio is shown in the excellent map accompanying 
Bolton's Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century. The date of founding 
is erroneously given there as 1791, but is correctly given by Bolton in The 
Quarterly, XIX, 400, 404. 
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than were these fickle and degraded natives of the lower Texas 
coast. 19 

The Removal and Permanent Establishment of Mission Re- 
fugio. — The small establishment that had been made at Cayo del 
Eefugio represented only the meager beginnings of the ambitious 
plans that were entertained by Father Silva for the revival and 
extension of missionary work in Texas. The founding effected 
by Garza at the junction of the San Antonio and Guadalupe was 
intended to be only temporary for the purpose of retaining some 
slight hold over the shifty Karankawa until more permanent ar- 
rangements could be made. The news of the actual founding, 
however, was the signal for Father Silva to begin his campaign 
for royal aid in the promotion of his larger program of expan- 
sion. 

On account of a change in the administrative organization of 
the northern provinces of New Spain, authorized by royal de- 
crees of November, 1792, Texas had again been removed from 
the immediate control of the viceroy and restored to the juris- 
diction of the Comandante General with headquarters at Chi- 
huahua. 20 This change of jurisdiction doubtless explains the 
action of Father Silva in appealing directly to the king for aid 
in his plans for Texas. Early in 1793 he wrote a memorial to 
the king asking that the Comandante General should be in- 
structed to assist the mission movement in every way possible. 
In this letter Silva pointed out that the mission at Eefugio was 
inadequate for the large area which it was designed to influence, 
and asked for authority to establish an additional mission for the 
Orkokisac Indians, about eighty leagues northward from Eefugio. 
Such a step would strengthen Spanish sovereignty in the north, 
and place a further barrier against the French of Louisiana, with 
whom Spain was now at war. 21 

19 The foregoing information has been drawn from the following docu- 
ments: Juan Jos§ Faxiar to Jose 1 Manuel de Castro, September 18, 1793 
( B6xar Archives, University of Texas ) ; the viceroy to Governor Munoz, 
March 27, 1793 (Ibid.) ; the secretary of the Council of the Indies to 
Garza, undated memorandum (Guadalajara, 104-1-1); Nava to the king, 
November 6, 1794 (Ibid.). 

*Nava to the king, November 6, 1794 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1, p. 7). 

21 Silva to the king, March 7, 1793 (Ibid.) ; Silva to the secretary of 
the Council of the Indies, March 18, 1793 (Ibid.). 
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After making these direct appeals for royal support, Father 
Silva began to raise funds to place Mission Refugio on a per- 
manent footing. In August of 1793 he returned to Texas, car- 
rying with him ornaments and furnishings for the church, to- 
gether with sorely needed supplies for the neophytes. 22 He found 
that sporadic building activities were still in progress at Refugio. 
Father Velasco was laboring faithfully in spite of the discourag- 
ing features that had already begun to manifest themselves. 23 
Many objections were now being urged against the site of the 
mission. Situated on low ground near the coast and surrounded 
by stagnant lagoons, it was said to be infested by constant 
swarms of huge mosquitoes, and was consequently considered very 
unhealthful. It was likewise urged that more land was needed 
for agricultural purposes and better homes for the priests and 
neophytes. Because of these conditions the Indians were becom- 
ing discontented, and only with great difficulty could they be 
prevented from deserting in a body. It was the old story of the 
instability and fickleness of the childish-minded natives. 

There seemed to be little difference of opinion, however, as to 
the undesirability of the site that had been chosen, and in Sep- 
tember, 1794, a petition was sent to Comandante General Nava 
requesting authority for the removal of the mission to a better 
location. The question of removal brought up many unsettled 
problems relating to Eefugio, which the Comandancia General 
now tried to solve. A full investigation of the whole movement 
was therefore ordered by Nava, as a result of which Governor 
Mufioz was instructed to seek a new site for the mission. 24 

No details are available to the writer in regard to the removal, 
but it is clear that on January 10, 1795, Cayo del Eefugio was 
abandoned for a place known as Aranzazu or Santa Getrudis, 
described as being located some ten or twelve leagues south of the 

!2 Munoz to Nava, January 26, 1795 (Ibid.). The viceroy had supplied 
Silva with funds to the amount of two thousand pesos, but all further 
needs had to be met by the Comandante General as Texas was no longer 
directly dependent on the viceroy. 

2S Silva to Mufioz, February 13, 1794 (Bexar Archives). 

"Nava to Mufioz, October 13, 1794 (Bexar Archives) ; same to same, 
October 23, 1794 (Ibid.) ; parecer of Auditor Galindo Navarro, November 
6, 1794 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1); Mufioz to Nava, January 26, 1795 
(Ibid.); Nava to the king, October 6, 1795 (Ibid.). 
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presidio of Espiritu Santo. 2 '"' The name "Refugio" was trans- 
ferred to the new locality, and has been perpetuated in the mod- 
ern town of the same name, founded in the same general vicinity. 26 

Father Silva continued to give his personal attention to the 
enterprise, and in spite of continued difficulties in the way of 
lack of funds and supplies the mission establishment slowly took 
on its typical form. Near the end of 1795 Eefugio appears to 
have been permanently established at its new location and in 
regular operation, there being eighty-two Indians on the mission 
roll. 27 

Four years had been required to effect this last feeble mis- 
sionary movement in Texas. What had been accomplished fell 
far short of the original aims of Father Silva, who had endeav- 
ored to keep faith with the lamented Fray Margil de Jesus. 
Nuestra Senora del Refugio continued to exist, however, through- 
out the remainder of the colonial period. Its failure to achieve 
important results was due not to the neglect of those who had 
labored for its establishment, but to the utter helplessness of the 
failing Spanish monarchy to lend its support. In its humble 
way, nevertheless, the mission served to propagate the doctrines 
of Christianity and civilization among the natives of the coast 
region, and its record may well be cited as a further evidence of 
the enterprise and ever fervent piety of the pioneers of the Church 
in the Spanish Southwest. 

M Nava to the king, October 6, 1795 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1). 
2 "See map accompanying Bolton's Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The date given on the map is obviously incorrect. 
"Cortez to Mufloz, October 23, 1795 (Bexar Archives). 



